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ON LIVE FENCES. 





| height of about two feet, the third spring at about 
; three feet from the ground, with some side prun- 
ing. The next summer your hedge is complete 


Mr Fessenpey—In your paper of the 2d No-; and you may keep it at the height and thickness 


vember I noticed a communication from Judge | 


Buel of Albany nursery upon Jive fences. It 
always gives me much pleasure to obtain any in- 
formation from one who so well unites the theory 
of horticulture with the practical results of his 
own experience. In many of his statements I 
fully agree with him. From long experience J am 
convinced of the superiority of live fences, both 
as regards efficacy and economy. I also highly 
approve the manner of setting out the young 
quicks, which he describes. I differ from him only 
asto the material or plant of which the hedge is 
made, and as tothe advantage of splashing or 
as the English call it plashing. 

For the last twenty years I have paid great at- 
tention to this subject and will give you the result 
of my experience. The first hedge I set out (about 
500 feet in length) was of the English Hawthorn 
or Quickset. The result was decidedly unfavora- 
ble. The plant is not adapted to-this climate— 
it appears better suited to the moist atanosphere of 
England ; our long summer drought, injures it, it is 
peculiarly subject to the attacks of the borer, a spe- 
cies of mildew or blight almost invariably assails it 
early in August, by which it loses its leaves and 
by the middle of August or first of September as- 
sumes a wintry appearance. 

My next experiment was with the three thorned 
acacia recommended by Judge Buel. The hedge 
was not more than fifty feet in length, but was 
placed in excellent soil and carefully attended. I 
had supposed that the long thorns with which the 
plant is armed would have made it peculiarly 
efficacious as a fence. The result was even more 
unfortunate than before. Prune and clip it as I 
would, I could never make it grow thick ; it ap- 
pears to have a decided tendency to shoot upwards 
rather than to spread ; the thorns grow only upon 
or near the upper branches, and below there was 
nothing but the bare stems to serve as a fence. It 
would often too, lose as much during a hard win- 
ter, as it had grown during the whole summer. 
After a fair trial of near ten years I dug up the 
whole and replaced it with the American Buck- 
thorn (Rhamnus catharticus;) with this I have 
been completely successful. It has it is true but 
few thorns, but it grows naturally so thick as to 
bea complete protection to the land inclosed by 
it, It shoots early in the spring and holds its 
verdure till very late in the fall. If properly 
managed, it is so close below that a rabbit could 
scarcely work its way through, while above the 
strong branches are so wattled and interlaced, that 
aman could not scale it, nor a bull force his way 
through it. 

I have now in different places at least half a mile 
of this hedge which I shall be very happy to show 
to ahy of your correspondents who may wish to 
see it, 

The mode of cultivation is very simple—it is 
set out either in the fall or spring in the manner 
recommended by Judge Buel; if in the fall, it is 
clipped the next spring within about nine inches of 
the ground. Next spring it is clipped again at the 


desired at the expense of a litle pruning. 

| Ihave also tried plashing. In 1818 or 19 my 
gardener, who was an Englishman, highly recom. 
(mended it and at last persuaded me to let him at- 
‘tempt it upon a young and thrifty hedge made of 
|Crab apple. He did it as it appeared to me very 
skilfully, but it was a very long and tedious opera- 
tion and the result was the hedge was ruined. 
His mode of operating (which is I believe the 
common one) was to suffer the main stem to re- 


ly cut and bent down nearly horizontally, and so 
confined either by interlacing or by staking them 
down ; they did not thrive however—they perish- | 
ed by degrees and I was at last forced to prune 
/away all the horizontal branches, and lost at least 
four years’ growth. 

With the Buck-thorn I have never found plash- 
ing tobe in any degree necessary or useful. If 
| managed in the way [have described, in three 
| years the hedge will be complete, requiring after- 
wards very little care and nearly as thick, and 
quite as impervious below as above, 

Very sincerely yours &c, 
E. Hersy Dersy, 


Salem, November 8, 1831. 








USF OF EVERGREENS AS A PROTECTION 
AGAINST COLD. 

Mr Fessenpen—In the proceedings of the 
Mass. Hort. Society of October 15, 1831, pub- 
lished in your paper of the 19th, same month, is 
a letter on the acclimating of the Pinus pinea ; 
in which an old yankee notion is made to pass for 
new European discovery—the utility of ever- 
greens as a protection against the effects of cold ; 
and as I am stickler for yankee Knowledge when 
it is equally as good as that which comes over the 
sea, I take the liberty to state a few facts. 

In the early settlement of New England, hant- 
ing was a profitable employment; the hunters tra- 
versed the wilderness in the depth of winter, in 
search of game for the sake of the fur which na- 
ture had provided for the preservation and com- 
jae of all the animals of a cold region ; these hun- 
| ters always protected themselves from the inclem- 
ency of the weather by temporary bough houses— 
for chads of course. Although this may not be 
‘a historical fact, yet it is a well authenticated tra- 
dition. The white hunters no doubt borrowed 
the contrivance from the aborigines. 
| A venerable soldier of the revolution has in- 
formed me that he was with that part of the expe- 
jdition against Quebec in 1775, which marched 
through Maine ; during the march it is known that 
the army suffered greatly from the weather, from 
which many protected themselves during night 
by evergreen tents, 

It is a well known fact in New Hampshire, 
that pine and hemlock boughs are a great protec- 
tion against cold—farmers frequently cover their 
potatoes and other roots, with them during very 
severe cold, to keep them from freezing. In New 
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|main upright, while all the side ones were partial- | 








Hampshire the boughs of the hemlock (Abies can- 


adensis of Michaux) are considered much the best, 
There can be no difference between the boughs 
broken from the tree, and the boughs growing, be- 
cause when broken off, evergreens preserve the 
vital principle during a considerable time. 

Here are a few facts,1o show thatif Europeans 
have just discovered this property of evergreens, 
it was known and used a long time since in New 
England by civilized man, The writer of this, 
preserved several Orange plants during the last 
winter by covering them with hemlock boughs, 
and never once thought of his having made a 
discovery, because he has known this property of 
evergreens from his infancy. 

With regard to the philosophy of their actions, 
asTamone of your plain why and because folks, 
I willtry and give you the ‘ why and because’ of 
this fact. 

Some bodies are better conductors of heat than 
others, and those which conduct the best, are the 
worst preservers against cold. The leaves of ev- 
ergreens in a green or living state have the pro- 
perty of being slow conductors of heat ; therefore, 
they keep the heatin and cold out, or more proper- 
ly they keep the heatimonly. As soon as the leaves 
become dead and dry,they become conductors of 
heat; therefore, are not useful for the purposes 
under consideration, Green wood is a slow con- 
ductor of heat ; when dried and baked it is a con- 
ductor; when reduced to charcoal it is a non-con- 
ductor—and when further reduced to ashes it 
again hecomes a conductor. 


Milford, Oct. 24, 1831. 


By the Editor.—The author of the article alluded to 
did not, we believe, mean to assert that there was any 
novelty in the principle, of protecting plants from cold 
by surrounding them by evergreens; but the applica- 
tion of that principle to protecting and acclimating 
plants, was for aught that appears an ‘ European dis- 
covery.’ 


New Hampsaire. 





SWEET POTATOES. 
To the Editor of the New England Farmer. 

In your paper No. 13, I have seen some in- 
quiries respecting sweet potatoes. In Bucks Coun- 
ty, some sixty years ago, I was well accquainted 
with raising Sweet Potatoes. They grow best in 
a light, sandy soil, and the general practice was to 
fill the hills, say four or five inches deep with ma- 
nure fromm about the wood pile. 

The only dificulty in raising them in great abun- 
dance was to preserve any seed from rotting in 
winter, The general practice was to buy their 
seed every year in Philadelphia at from four-pence 
to six-pence per lb, for very small roots or sprigs 
of roots. 

A curious old farmer surmounted the difficulty 
of preserving seed, in the following simple man- 
ner. 

He dug his seed before any frost, and dried them 
well in a warm dry room,then dug a hole under his 
kitchen hearth and packed them there in very dry 
sand; so particular was he to have this sand per- 
fectly dry that he baked it on boards in his oven ; 
then had a hearth stone neatly dressed to cover 
the hole; and preserved them perfectly sound un- 
til time to plant gardens, 

The mystery is, that Sweet Potatoes, to pre- 
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vent their rotting in winter, must not only be kept 
from frost and wet, but also from cold and damp ; 
and J have not the least doubt of their growing 
well in the New England States ; but as L cannot 
obtain seed in this place { have not raised any. 
Respectfully, Samuen Preston. 
Steckport, Pa, Oct. 26, 1831. 
ACORNS, 

Mr Russett—! herewith send you, agreeably to 
your request, a quantity of acorns of the following 
species of oak for the London Hortieuliural So- 
ciety, viz. 

Those marked No. 1. The Quercus alba or 
White Oak, that species does not bear much this 
year, so I could obtain but a small quantity, This 
is well known to be the most useful timber tree in 
America, 

No 2. Quercus montana, or Mountain Oak, or 
Chesnut leaved oak, a noble timber tree next in 
rank for timber to the white oak. I could obtain 
but a very smal! quantity ; the tree bore very little 
this season, 

No. 3. The Gray Oak, I do not know the specific 
name, The best for fuel of any of the oaks, ex- 
cept the yellow oak, 

No, 4. Quercus castanea, or Yellow Oak, very 
good for timber, and the best for fuel of any of 
the oaks ; the bark is useful for dying ;a large tree. 

No. 5. Quercus rubra, or Red Oak, one of the 
largest of our timber trees, useful for staves, and 
the bark for tanning leather. 

No. 6. Quercus discolor, or false Red Oak, large 
tree. 

No. 7. Quercus coccinea or Scarlet Oak, a large 
tree ; this and No. 6 are called by farmers simp!y 
the Red Oak, but there is a distinction or difler- 
ence in them which is known to botanists. 

IT expected to be able to obtain some of the 
acorns from the Quercus tinctoria, Querciiron Oak, 
or Black Oak, also the Quercus bicolor or Swamp 
Oak, and the Quercus ilicifolia or Scrub Oak. The 
latter however is only a smail bush, seldom grows 
higher than a man’s head. The Black and Scarlet 
do not grow in this vicinity, butthe Swamp White 
Oak does. UT could not find one acorn of this year’s 
growth, 

I would suggest to you that if they are to be 
sent to Etirope it would be well to put them in 
sand or earth, especially the White Oak and Cheés- 
nut leaved Oak, as they are beginning to sprout and 
if the sprout should wither may fil of growing ; 
but perhaps you know how to manage them bet- 
ter than I can tell you. 

Yours respectfully, Eurpuacer Henr, 

Chester, V. H. Nov. 11, 1831. 


OAKS. 

Mr Russeitit—I send you a package of acorns, of 
each of the following varieties, for the London Hor- 
ticultural Society. 

No. 1.—(Quereus coccinea) Red Oak in New 
Hampshire, grows almost everywhere in New Eng- 
land, and reaches the height of 70 or 80 feet in fa- 
vorable situations, and 8 or 9 feet in circumference. 

Uses—Wood used for dry timber, posts, rails and 
staves—bark used tor tanning. 

Soit—Requires a deep rich loam; in thick for- 
ests its branches are not numerous, but in exposed 
situations it becomes very branching, and does not 
grow to so great a height. 


No. 2.—( Quercus montana of Wildenow and 
Prince, Monticola of Michaux) Chesnut Oak, moun- 
tain oal; in New Hampshire, grows in dry, deep and 
rich rocky soils, as large as the red oak in favorable 
situations. 





Uses.—A most excellent fire wood, ship tmber, 
dry timber and staves; bark used for tanning, but 
not considered good, 


No. 3—( Quercus alba of Wangenheim) White 
Oak in New Hampshire, grows to a large size in 
forests and sheltered situations. 

Uses.—A most excellent timber for civil and na- 
val building, staves for liquor casks, &c ; bark infe- 
rior fur tanning. 

Somw.—Rather moist and rich loam. 


No. 4.—( Quercus caslanea of Wildenow and 
Prince, deuminate of Michaux) Yellow Oak in New 
Hampshire, does not grow to so great a size as the 
three above. 

Uses.—A most excellent fire wood; good timber 
for the saw, but does not split so well as those 
above—bark excellent for tanning and coloring 
yellow. 

Soit—A_ strong rocky loam—in sheltered situa- 
tions it has but. few branches. 

‘The acorns from the above trees were gathered 
from young, thrifty trees, not more than 30 years old. 

There are two other varieties of oak growing in 
this vicinity, what are locally called black oak and 
gray oak ; the latter appears to be a cross of the red 
and yellow varieties, and has nearly the same char- 
acteristics as the yellow oak. Acorns from these 
could not be obtained this year. J. W. Smirn. 

Milford, (N. H.) Oct., 1831. 





FALL FEEDING CATTLE, 

Mr Fessenpnen—Although the pastures look 
uncommonly green for the season, it is apparent, 
thatthe alimentary properties of the grass are be- 
ginning to be seriously diminished, Already, the 
cattle of some of my neighbors, especially those 
which are fed on outlands, look pinched, and are 
obviously falling away. This, [have frequently 
said to myself, is bad management. If they can- 
not be kept in a thriving coudition at the present 
season, they should certainly not be suffered to fall 
away; for itis apparent that they will need the 
stamina which they have acquired, during the win- 
ver approaching. In respect to young cattle, this 
may not be as important, although their growth must 
be proportionally retarded ; butin respect to milch 
cows and working oxen itis absolutely essential, 
Unless in a good condition, cows cannot be expeci- 
ed to yield a large quantity of milk, nor thatof an 
excellent quality ; forl take itas settled, that both 
the quantity and quality of milk depend much up- 
ou the condition of acow. And in respect to 
working oxen, their powers of draught and endur- 
ance are, to a certain extent, in proportion to their 
good condition, 

3ut by what means, it may be asked, shall the 
good cendition of cattle be preserved, in consis- 
tency with economy? Will it answer, asks the 
farmer, to begin thus early to fodder my stock? 
To this, I would reply, that every farmer should 
have provided for the exigencies of this precise 
season of the year; and should have been taught 
to have thus provided, by his past experience, He 
should have raised a good crop of pumpkins ; or, 
as these are Somewhat uncertain, he should have 
sown a field of turnips, carrots, &c, to be fed out 
early. But as many farmers, may not have thus 
provided, the question will probably occur, is it 
economical to begin to fodder at this time, when 
cattle appear to be falling off in condition? In 
my own view, the proper answer is, by all means. 
But, it may be said, that beginning thus early in 
the season, the fodder will not last. Be it so; 
keep your cattle in good condition as long as it 
does last, and if necessary then buy more. Or, 
if they must be pinched, let it be towards spring. 





a 
If their solids have remained until that time undi- 
minished, they will have something upon which to 
rely, should the fodder come short, Or whieh is, 
perhaps, a stili better remedy for the auticipated 
evil, sell off your cattle, retaining only that num- 
ber which you are sure of keeping well. Keep 
your cattle growing the whole year round—keep 
your mulch cows, so that eyen late in the fall, 
their milk will uot be seriously diminished from 
the quantity they gave in midsummer. Keep 
your oxen so that, if any accident befals them, you 
would not be afraid to recommend as tolerable beef. 
These directions are all practicable ; and if prac- 
tised upon would be found, [ doubt not, economical, 
strictly so, 

But if you judge otherwise, you are at liberty 
to suppress what I have writtea, or disprove it, if 
you are able. Yours, G. 

Berlin, Con. Nov, 1831. 

The above remarks appear to us to be correct 
and judicious. Deane’s N, E. Farmer coincides 
with Our correspondent in some of his directions, 
In that work it is observed, ‘The meanest fodder 
should not be dealt out first of all. ‘The straw 
and the worst hay should be reserved to give them 
inthe coldest weather; for it is then that they 
have the keenest appetites, When a farmer thinks 
that he has too much stock for his fudder, as will 
sumetimes be the case, it is not best to pinch them 
in their allowance so much in the fore part of 
winter as in the latter part. For the cattle are 
more liable to be pinched with cold, in December 
and January than afterwards. And no man knows 
how favorable the latter part of winter may be.— 
(Ed. NM. E. Farwer. 
INQUIRIES. 

Mr Fessenpen—Altlow me to inquire whether 
chloride of lime has ever to your kuowledge been 
used to cleanse musty cider barrels ? would it be 
lilely to injure the cider ? A SuBscriBer. 





By the Editor—A French journal asserts that 
tainted wooden casks of every description may 
be rendered perfectly sweet and wholesome by 
washing with diluted sulphuric acid, and after 
wards with lime water and pure water. We de 
not doubt but chloride of line would cleanse foul 
casks, though we never kuew the experiment tried. 
If the casks were afierwards scalded with hot 
water, or even well rinsed with cold water, we 
should apprehend no injury to the cider. 

Candied Raisins. —Having on bani several hun- 
dred weight of Smyrna raisins, which have be- 
come so candied, as to be unfit for ordinary use, 
[ am induced to inquire, whether they may be 
profitably used, in making wine. If so, will you 
please state in your paper, an economical process 
for the same ? Respectfully yours, 

Berlin, Con. Nov. 1831. E. B. 


Ma Fessexpes—lI received Jast spring froma 


irieud in Paris, a package of garden seeds, 
among Which was a paper labeled ¢ Tours 
Celery” ‘These seeds resembled, if I rightly re- 


member, siuail gourd seeds ; but had no smell of 
celery, as is usual with the commen seed, | 
plantea them, soon afier which the plants made 
their appearance, and have continued to grow vig- 
orously, up to the present time. They are much 
larger than any celery plants I ever saw, and ep- 
urely unlike those of the common kind. They 








wear a «dull silvery appearance; the leaves are 43 
stiff and rigid as oak leaves, and the borders of 
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boik steuis and leaves are lined with prickles, near- | the ice from touching the ground, 


The ice is! 


ly as sharp and stiff’ as thorns. The plants have | sawed in blocks of 2 or 3 feet long and about 2) 
nosmell of celery. Inthe absence of any books; feet wide and packed in the cellar, side by sie. | steaming, as this inereases their nutritive qualities, 


which might help me to a knowledge of their use, | When filled to the top, some straw or shavings are | Grind your corn with the cobs. It is 


HINTS TO FARMERS. 
Never feed potatoes to stock without boiling or 


better 


if they have any, Fam induced to request you to | laid over to a considerable thickness, perhaps a | feed, and pays well for the trouble. 


give me your opinion, provided my statements be 


os : 
so intelligible, that you can understand it. 


couple of feet, and that is all, 


Some vears, when | 


One bushel flaxseed, ground with eight bushels 


1 | the ice is thin, it is gone in September or October; of oats, is better fur horses than sixteen bushels 


may add, that the frost thus far appears to have | but when it can be had solid and of a good thick- ‘of oats alone, and will effectually destroy the 
. . . | - ° . - . 

made no impression upon the plants. I have neg- | hess, after using it freely for all family: purposes | bots. 

fected wo earth them up, as they have grown, not | and occasionally for neighbors, some of it remains | 


knowing, that they would be eatable, 
Yours, respectfully, 
Berlia, Con. Nov. 1831. G. 


& 


jat the end of the year. 
| 13 feet, so as toenter the ground a little at bot-| 
| . . ~ ' 
tom, aud rise a little above the top for the pur- | are most durable. 
We are not able to give the botanical name of | Pose of making a small bank outside to turn off | 


The posts should be about 


Never burn all dry wood in your fire place, 
nor use afire place when you can get a stove, 
Cut your trees for rails in February, as they 


Never dew rot your flax, unless you wish to 


the plant above described, and would be obliged the rain, The quantity put in is, I think, about render it worthless. 


to any friend who would assign it a proper appella- | 
tion &c, The coimmon celery is ove of the Vas | 
rietiesof a plant called pium by botanists. Of 
these varieties we know of none except the 4pi- 
um petroselinam, ov Garden Parsley ; pium grar- 
eolens, or Celery and Apium americanum, or Arra- 
cacha. 


PRESERVATION OF ICE, 

Mr Fessenpexn—lIn your paper of the 26th ult. 
a correspondent gpys he‘ has experienced much 
difficulty in keeping ice through the summer,’ and 
‘asks which are the most approved methods of 
constructing ice-houses, in general.’ 

I have never built an ice-house, but I will state 
fur the information of your correspondent, that in 
the spring of 1823 I purchased at auction a house 
in the vicinity of Boston. Some weeks afier I took 
possession of my house, I observed a trap door 
through the floor of my wood-house ; and on 
opening it, | perceived a hole say ten feet square, 
planked at the four sides. This I supposed was an 
ice-house, and into it [ put the next winter, six 
sled loads of ice, which kept well, and was a full 
supply for my family the succeeding warn season. 
Every winter since, J] put into the ice-l:ouse 
about the same quantity (never varying more than 
a load) and the supply is always abundant. 

My house stands on a gravelly hill, and the air 
passes under my wood-house, in every direction ; 
and the wood-house floor is the ouly covering for 
the ice-louse, IT cover my ice with shavings. 

I have supposed my ice-house, which probably 
did not cost more than ten dollars, a very superior 
one : for some of my neighbors lay in twenty loads 
of ice a season, and by midsummer, want to beg a 
piece of me, 7. 

Nov. 7, 1831. 











ICE HOUSES. 

Mr Fessexpen—My ice-cellar isa very sim- 
ple and cheap affair. It is 12 feet every way, dug 
ona gravelly knoll, It has a stout cedar post, 
about 13 feet long, at each corner, and I believe 
four more posts between those, with a sill morticed 
on the top, all round, to keep them all in place. 
Outside of these posts itis planked with old cast off 
bridge plank, which were originally 5 inches thick, | 
anl these are secured, not by wailing, but merely | 
filling ia behind with gravel, 
mon one, rather steep sloping of course to the, 
ground, and shingled in the ordinary way ; the door | 
is at the east end. There is no floor between the | 
ice and the roof. The ice may be taken out at any | 
hour, but it is generally done early in the morning. | 
Before the ice is put in, some small spars (round | 
rails if you please) are placed on the bottom of| 
the cellar, and brush put crosswise, so as to keep | 





The roof is a com-/| 


15 tons or loads. 


Nov. 10, 1831. A Mropvesex Farmer, 


Brunswick, Nev. 11, 1831. 
Mr Fessenpen—On reading the description of 
my ice-house in your last number it occurred to 
me, that I might not have been sufficiently mi- 
nute on one or two points. The roof is so sharp 
and high, that it affords a convenient passage into 
the entry, above ground, at the end of the build- 
ing, by a triangular door, made double and filled 
with charcoal powder, The double partition, 
which divides the pit, extends upward tothe roof, 
having in it a door, through which the ice is easily 
introduced’ at the top of the pit. This door is 
closed, after the straw is deposited in the space 
above the ice. Thins one door, opening to the at- 

mosphere, is sufficient for all purposes. 
Yours respectfully. 
P. CLEAVELAND. 


FORESTS. 

Mr Fessenpen—It was with great pleasure 
that I lately noticed a communication, in your use- 
ful paper, on the propriety of planting and improv- 
ing forest and ornamental trees in this country ; 
as grand forests, to the most simple observers, may 
be considered as the bulwarks of nations. Per- 
haps no country is more endowed by nature with 
ornamental shrubs and trees than America 3; which 
by a little attention, might be transplanted to dif- 
ferent vacant spots and add much to the beauty 
of the scenery, as well as wealth of the nation, 
On taking a survey of New England we are pre- 
sented with thousands of acres of land in a barren, 
unculivated state, which by being planted with 
forest trees, would enliven the prospect and add 
much to the value of the soil, The many varie- 
ties of flowering shrubs indigenous to this country, 
may be planted in the outlets and vacancies by 
the roud side and would at once gratify the trav- 





eller and enliven such localities, to the benefit of 


its neighboring community. 
At the present time perhaps nothing more at- 
tracts the attention of European cultivators and 


‘landholders than planting and improving forests, | 
Many thousands of acres of | 


and cultivating fruits. 
land once barren are now covered with a valuable 
growth of oaks, ash, and various trees, suitable to 
the climate and the public wellfare. We also find 
that American shrubs are the pride of European 
flower gardens ; and it is greatly to be hoped they 
will, as they merit, attract the attention of the pre- 
sent enlightened community, OBsERVATOR. 








1000 brads and sparrow-bills were lately made in| 


r Charles 
1300 could 


one minute, by machines invented by 
Makepeace, of the Howell Works, N. Y. 
be made in the same time. é 


Never select your seed corn from the crib but 

| from the stalk. 

Never feed out your best potatoes and plant 
the refuse, nor sell your best sheep and keep the 
| poorest, 

| A fat ox is Worth more than a poor horse, and 
\does not eat as much—a yoke and chain can be 
| bought for less money than a wagon harness. 


| 
| English and American Newspapers. —At a meet- 
|ing lately held by the London Literary and Scien- 
| tific Institution, on the subject of the restrictions 
}on the British press, it was stated in debate that, 
in America, where newspapers are not taxed, 
1,555,416 adveriisements were inserted in eight 
newspapers in New York, where 400 English and 
| Irish papers contained, in the same space of time, 
only 1,155,000 ;—that the twelve New York daily 
papers contain more advertisements than all the 
newspapers of England and Ireland ;—that the 
number issued annually in America is 10,000,000, 
| while in Great Britain it is less than one tenth of 
that number, Advertisements, which in England 
cost 817, are inserted in America for about $1 50 ; 
and an article which costs annually for advertising 
in the United States $28, is liable in England to a 


charge of $900.—Boston Telegraph. - 





The * Revue Encyplopedique’ of January last, 
speaking of the specimens of American silk which 
were sent to France for examination, says—‘It 
cannot be doubted that plantations of mulberry 
| trees will rapidly increase in the republic, Ameri- 
{can silks may, perhaps, soon supplant, in the mar- 
| kets of Europe those of the Indies and China,’— 
Western Tiller. 








Tt was computed, some years since, that no less 
i than 112,000,000 pounds of butter are annually 
consumed in London, chiefly made within 40 
miles round the city.—From the three counties of 
York, Cambridge and Suffolk, there are annually 
;sent to the capital 210,000 firkins, amounting to 
| 11,760,000 Ibs. 








The Camden (8S, C.) paper mentions a squash 
vine at Hanging Rock Creek, which bore ten 
isquashes, One measured 6 ft. 6 in. in circumfer- 
jence and 122 Ibs; another measured 5 ft. 10 in. 
jand weighed 96 Ibs, This beats everything! 


| They must have been mammoth pumpkins. 





Dutch wives generally assist their husbands in 
| their business, often taking the most active share 
|in it ; and it is a common remark in Holland, that 
| where the women have the direction of the purse 
| and trade, the husbands seldom become bankrupts. 
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Sutton, to whom should be given the second pre- 


| The Linen made by Mrs Betsy Flagg of West 


Report on Domestic and Household Manufactures, | mium of $5. Col. Merrill Davis of Holden, and | Boylston, deserves a gratuity of $1. 


The Committee of Domestic and Household | Col. Joshua W. Leland of Grafton, will feel ho. 


Manufactures respectfully Report : 


uneasiness on finding their good works excelled 


That they have been instructed to notice as| only by the skill of the ladies. 


particularly as possible the elegant articles of 


The Wove Coverlet of Mrs Jerusha Merriam of 


work-man and woman-ship, which were present-! Oxford, received the premiums of $4, and Miss 


ed for their examination, by wholesale ; and if 
the detail, thus necessarily by retail, be longer 
than the Society’s patience, they can plead the old 


Thirza Nichols of Charhon, of another of $3. 
Those of Mrs Mehitable Convers, Mrs Lois Ste- 
phens, Miss Nancy Convers of Oxford and Miss 


apology for tediousness, that there was not time | Melissa Peirce of Paxton, came in near competition. 


to m&ke it shorter. As the duties commonly di- 
vided between two committees have been assigned 
to them, they confidently ask double indulgence 
for their discharge. 

Beginning at the foot of the list, they viewed 
sides and soles of Leather, and awarded to Messrs 
Caldwell & Sprague of Fitchburg, a premium of 
$8. The specimens offered by Col. Jacob W. 
Watson of Princeton, would, if it had been per- 
mitted, have divided the pecuniary testimonial of 
approbation as they did the good opinion of the 
committee, 

They award to Messrs E. & G. Bowen of 
Leicester, for the best manufactured Calf Skins 
$8, and if other premiums had been offered by the 
Society, the committee would gladly have pre- 
sented them to Messrs Caldwell & Sprague of 
Fitchburg, and Phinehas Davis, Esq. of North- 
boro’, for the excellence of their productions. 

Sole Leather for exhibition solely, was presented 
by Messrs Merrick & Dowley of Worcester, was 
made in New York beyond the Society’s jurisdic- 
tionto do good, by encouraging merit. It was 
superior to the manufactures of our own County 
in weight, compact texture, and mature prepara- 
tion, Ithad evidently been subjected to a process 
more slow and sure than that hasty method too 
much in use, by which the material of the ox who 
walked on hisown feet one day is trodden under 
other feet in a few more, and makes the perisha- 
ble sole a mere strainer to separate the solid earth 
beneath, from the waters which pour through to 
an unwelcome introduction to the person’s estate 
over. A reasonable horned beast might feel pleas- 
ure in parting his outside garment for the purpose 
of converting a part of himself into a fabric so du- 
rable and excellent, 

The premium offered for Morocco Leather was 
unclaimed by any competitor, 

One step further, were a pair of Ladies’ Slip- 
pers, constructed by Mr Scott of Worcester, with 
so much neatness, that unless the manufacturer 
should be disposed to object, the committee would 
say to them, last for ever. 

These shoes were placed on Carpets of tints as 
various and almost as bright, as those of the rain- 
bow, Having regard alike to durability in use and 
apparent economy of materials, the first premium 
of $12 was awarded to Mr Solomon Sherman of 
Northboro’, and the second to Miss Hannah Brown 
of Rutland. The third was bestowed on Miss 
Hannah Ruggles of Hardwick, for good taste in 
the selection and arrangement of colors. To Miss 
Melissa Pierce of Paxton, Col. Artemas Ward, 2d, 
Mr William M’Farland, and Mr Willard Brown of 
Worcester, Mrs Mehitable Davis, and Col. Merrill 
Davis, the committee unanimously award thanks 
for exhibiting such beautiful examples of house- 
hold skill. 

The best Flannel was that of Miss Thirza 
Nichols of Charlton, well entitled to the premium 
of $6 ; the next best that of Miss Lucy Marsh of 





Tiere was no Diaper of the width required by 
the rules of the Society, Had that of Mrs Jeru- 
sha Merriam of Oxford, or Mrs Hannah C. Stone 
of Oakham, extended to the proper distance be- 


yond the end of the yard-stick, the Committee’ 


would have experienced difficulty in determining 
on the comparative merit. 

To Miss Adeline Marsh of Sutton, for the best 
Woollen Stockings for men, they awarded the first 
premium of 3, and believed the excellence of the 
article would deserve twice the amount if it could 
be bestowed, 


Having thus passed on all the subjects for which 
specific premiums were offered, the Committee ex- 
amined an immense collection of curious and 
cunning works of the needle, and some of them 
felt deep regret that they had no wives to comfort 
and advise in the doubts and difficulties which oc- 
curred in their progress among the rich and fair 
things which thronged the Hall. They have res- 
pectfully recommended small gratuities measured 
in amount, not by the merits of the object but the 
trifling sum placed at their disposal, not to be 
considered, as compensations for ingenuity, but 
mere tokens of that approbation for successful in- 
dustry supposed to be more valuable than money. 

Thirty elegant Black Lace Veils, of exquisite- 
ly finished design and execution were exhibited. 
To Miss Sophronia Lamb of Sturbridge, the Com- 
mittee recommend a gratuity of $3, and another 
to Miss Brooks of Milbury of $2.—Those of Miss 
Almira Pollard of Lancaster, Mrs Whitman Bates, 
and Miss Sarah A. Peck of Milford, Miss Sarah 
Bemis and Miss Clarinda Watson of Spencer, Miss 
Eliza A. Wheeler of Southbridge, Mrs Joseph A. 
Denny of Leicester, Miss Martha Kendall, Miss 
Sophia Holbrook, and Miss Louisa Howe of Wor- 
cester, and Miss Martha Johnson of Southborough, 
were more beautiful and alluring than the best fa- 
brics of Italy, and any spectator might have taken 
the Black Veil with delight from the hands of the 
fair artists. 

Among the white lace work, was a handker- 
chief ef Miss Charlotte Corbett of Worcester and 
a specimen of the union of 84 different kinds and 
infinite numbers of stitches by Miss Eliza A, 
Wheeler of Southbridge, and a Cap of Miss Pope 
of Dudley, aged twelve, were considered very 
beautiful. The Committee recommend a gratuity 
of $1 each to Miss Almira Pollard of Lancaster, 
and Miss Abby B. Thomas of Worcester, for ex- 
celling where all was excellent. 

Rose blankets and ticks, wide, warm, comfort- 
able and sleepy in their looks, were wrought and 
brought to grace the occasion by Miss Dolly Hey- 
wood of Barre, Miss Mary E. Hitchcock of New 
Braintree, and Mrs Rebecca D. Patrick of Wes- 
tern. To the latter lady the Committee recom- 
mend a gratuity of $2. 

A goodly Plaid of Miss Hepsebah Wilcot of 
Brookfield, was worthy the name of Rob Roy 
which it bore. 


A gratuity of $1 is requested for the Counter. 
| pane made by Miss Elizabeth Sargeant of Leices- 
iter, at the age of four years, and another for a 
Carpet made of shreds of cloths by Mrs Ra- 
_chael Holmes of Sterling, at the age of 80—af- 
fording evidence that the hand of female industry 
is busy in New England from life’s earliest to its 
‘declining period, and that the ingenuity of useful- 
ness Which brightens its morning cheers the gse- 
rene evening of its days of good works, 

_ A Counterpane made by Miss Martha Putnam 
of Worcester, was so excellent that the Society 
are invited to bestow a gratuity of $1 on her. 

While bed and board were so plentifully sup. 
plied, our firesides were not neglected. There 
\were six beautiful Hearth Rugs exhibited by Mr 
Jonas Pollard of Bolton, Mrs Elizabeth Nichols 
of Worcester, Mrs Almira Warren of Grafton, 

Mr Otis Stearns of Leominster, Mrs Mary White 
of West Boylston, and Miss Polly Whitney of 
| Worcester, On the two latter ladies, the com- 
| mittee ask you to bestow a gratuity of one dollar 
| each. P 

| The Society have annually offered premiums 
|for bonnets made of fowl meadow or: other in- 
\digenous grass. It has been found that such fod- 
ider may better be left to cattle and sheep, to be 
jlett by them at their discretion as it has been by 
the ladies. 

A neat Straw Bonnet prepared by Mrs Aurelia 
White of New Braintree, is deserving a gratuity 
of $2. 

Messrs Putnam & Perkins of Lunenburg, ex- 
hibited Palm Leaf Hats well worthy a gratuity of 
$2, and Miss Eleanor Hemenway should have an 
allowance of $1 for nicety in the manufacture 
which concerns the heads of all. Miss Chloe 
Carter of Berlin, Miss Clarissa Nelson of Sterling, 
land Messrs Livermore & Bemis of Spencer, fur- 
‘nished fine specimens of the same article. 

Mr Nathaniel Teed of Shrewsbury, and Messrs 
J. P. Kettell & Co., of Worcester, offered superior 
| Beaver hats ; the Committee beg for them a gratuity 
| of $1 each. 
| J.B.Tyler furnished a fine Fur cap, which made 
one desire cold weather to enjoy the luxury. It 
'did not, however, come within the territorial ju- 

risdiction of the Committee in its manufacture. 

Flowers of glorious tint were in their full bloom 
on several neat little examples of the skill of Miss 
| E. A. Bartlett, Mrs Levi Heywood of Worcester 
| Miss Pope of Dudley, and Miss Frances T. Merrick 
,of Worcester. They were called Lamp Rugs 
but were so beautiful as to deserve to be admitted 
into the dairy as cushions for milk pans. 

Cards of Penknives were exhibited from the 
manufactory of Moses L. Morse & Co. of Wor- 
cester, of the workmanship uf the apprentices in 
‘that establishment. The silver backed knife of 
Mr Judson W. Rice, and that of Joel C. Packard 
are considered as deserving a gratuity of one dol- 
‘lar to’each of those young men. 

A splendid card of highly finished Penknives 
and Razors were presented by Messrs O, Packard 
& Co. of Millbury, and the Committee recommend 
a gratuity of two dollars to them. 

Razors, Lancets, and Surgical Instruments were 
fnrnished by Col. Harrington of Shrewsbury. Al- 
though the committee made no experimental trials 
of the latter, they were satisfied from the elegance 
of the appearance that they must be pleasant in 
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> 
the operation and that he ought to have a gratu- 
ity of two dollars, 


Silk was exhibited in all stages of its prodac- 


tion from the first efforts of the insect spinners, to 
the matured results of a manufacture, which with 
proper encouragement may become the healthful 
and profitable emp!oyment of the inmates of every 
husbandman’s household. Some of the operative 
silk weavers, with their cocoons, raw threads, 
and dyed fabrics were brought by Mr Benjamin 


was described, by Miss Mary R. Pope, all of Dud- 
ley. 
The commitee feel no hesitation in soliciting 


gratuities of two dollars each to those persons for Leicester, attracted great attention. The com-|experiment was highly satisfactory. 
i superintendent, mentioned to me that he tried 


engaging in an enterprize which is of such impor- 


tance to the household welfare of New England. | Machine Cards and Filleting of Isaac Southgate 


A Cape made from the floss of the Silk weed by 
Mrs John Davis of Worcester, came in competi- 


AND HORTICULTURAL JOURNAL. 





ket from the armory of the United States. 
committee examined it particularly. 





| 
peeymarsen viewed it from safe distance. 


That venerable gentleman kindly known by 

the affectionate appellative of Uncle Sam ex- 
hibited by his attorney, the Hon. John Davis one ‘of Anthracite coal as a substitute for wood in the 
of his shooting tools in the shape ofa Rifled Mus- burning of bricks. 
The 
As it had a 
bayonet fixed, a formidable lock, a spring barrel, 
and surprisingly fluent delivery of bullets, the | about four feet above the top of the arches, holes 
It seem- | four inches square and one foot apart, were left 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 
An experiment has been made in Westchester 
The Village Record alludes 
ie it thus:—‘ This experiment was made at the 


brick kiln of William Everhart, Esq. of this 
At right angles with the flues, and 


Borough, 


ed to be such an implement as would have been | running from the back side of the kiln to the front, 
Leavens, Jr. Raw Silk and cloth by Mr Lemuel more useful behind such rail fence ramparts as In these were laid pieces of Anthracite weighing 
Healey, and an economicel fabric of the tow as it| New England once set on her heights, than for \from half a pound toa pound each, and the whole 


the elegance of militia parade. 


| A velvet work bag, whose very name implies 
‘indispensable use, made by Mrs Isaac Southgate of | ment, 10,000 were added, making 90,600. The 


| mittee ask that $1 should be bestowed on her, 


(and Co, were very good. 
! 


| A Mahogany Work Table, whose splendid tint- 


jew in the kiln was one ton. 





Ordinarily they burn 
about 80,000. At the time uf making the experi- 


Mr Miller, 


it reluctantly, having little faith that coal so dis- 
posed, could do any good; but as Mr Everhart 
desired, he determined to try it, He was agreea- 


tion with the delicate workmanship of the worm € wood and nicely adjusted joints were suitable | bly disappointed ; the effect was greater than he 


that weaves. 


A very large and neat Needle Book presented viable by the most luxurious of the land, was ex- 


by Mrs Patrick of Western, was commended by 
the cominittee, 


| 


| hibited by L. Wood & Co, of Worcester. 
| Mr Caleb Newcomb presented a Tin Drum 


| for ladies’ use, and woul! make its possession en- could have imagined, 


The brick, he said, was 
better burnt than in the ordinary way. There 
was a saving of wood fully equal to the cost of 
coal used and ten thousand additional brick. were 


Four pairs of elegantly finished Spectacles, |or cylinder of hisown manufacture, which was burnt. Thus every month, some new proof is 


manufactured by Messrs 'T. & W. Keith of Wor- 
cester, were examined with great pleasure. 


beauty, one might covet the imperfection of vision 


his face, 

Two very splendid Mirrors were exhibited by 
Mr William Wiswall of Worcester, the manufac- 
turer. The beauty of the frames excited great ad- 
miration from the ladies, who looked towards 
them constantly. The committee recommend a 
gratuity of two dollars, for his works, whieh they 
hope will always afford him as fair reflection as 
they have this day given. 

A child’s Coach of tasteful proportions was ex- 
hibited by Mr G. Valentine of Northboro’, which 
might well be recommended to all gentlemen con- 
templating a change to a better state, as an orna- 
mental, and probably, useful part of domestic 
equinage, ; 

A new use of an excellent vegetable was sug- 
gested by a very curious Work Basket, made of 
melon seeds, exhibited by Mr Nathaniel Teed of 
Shrewsbury. 

The committee examined an elegant Mantle 
Piece, as was first supposed, of rich Italian mar- 
ble ; finding it was wood, painted by Mr Theophi- 
lus B. Western of Worcester, they recommend a 
gratuity of two dollars to him, as a testimonial of 
approbation for his skill in imitating the produc- 
tions of nature, 

Very delicate drawings on porcelain were pre- 
sented by Mrs A. M, Wells, of the Female Acad- 
emy in Worcester, evincing that the sister arts of 
painting and poetry are sometimes united in grace- 
ful perfection. 

Our Friends, the Misses Earle of Mulberry 
Grove, again gave pleasant evidence that their pu- 
pils are accomplished in the ornamental, as_ well 
as the useful, under good instruction. The com- 
mittee recommend that the Society put two dollars 


into the beautiful purse among their collections, to | 


be divided among the contributors of so many 
fanciful fabrics, 

Umbrellas from the manufactory of*Mr Aaron 
Leland of Worcester, of silk and cotton would 
be highly prized on a rainy day or any other.. 


If’ 


their other visible properties were equal to their, 


‘highly approved by manufacturers. 


| produced of the value of this exclusively Penn- 


Iron Castings by the Brookfield and Worcester | sylvania mineral,’—Phil. Inquirer. 


Foundry were excellent in manufacture. 


The Scythes of Col. Reuben Waters were an ex-| 
which would permit so graceful an appendage to hibition of the preparation of that manufacture for | 


foreign markets, conclusive to show they need not 
fear competion anywhere, 

The Chairs of Mr Joel Pratt of Sterling, were 
|worthy of the reputation of that town, and often 
‘enticed the Committee to do that which they wish 
all others to do, sit down on his manufactures, 
| Rich Shell Combs were exhibited by Mr George 
M. Rice, from the manufactory of Mr Alfred Wil- 
‘lard of Boston, und were much admired by those 
who best could judge of their beauty. 

Elegant specimens of Penmanship were pre- 
sented by Mr Austin Goddard of Worcester and 
Mr Elisha Tucker. 

Mr Oliver Barret of Bolton, presented a branch 
from his trees bearing half grown apples of the 
second crop, looking as if nature, not content with 
one unsuccessful effort for a harvest, had attempt- 
ed to make two failures in the same year. 

| Large Radishes, Squashes, Corn Ears, and 
Sunflower Heads were presented by Mr Joseph 
Merriam of Grafton, and Mrs Greenleaf of Wor- 
cester, 
| A Threshing Machine, brought by Mr Patrick 
of Weston, was described as of great value. Ac- 
cident prevented its operations being witnessed. 

Many other persons contributed to the exhibi- 
tion, embracing greater variety and number of ar- 
ticles than any former festival has afforded. To 

bees who aided to increase the interest of the day, 
the committee recommend that the grateful oc- 
knowledgments of the Society should be tender- 
ed. 
All which is respectfully submitted 
For the Committee, 
Wicuram Lincotn, Chairman. 








In a town containing about 1400 inhabitants, in 
|a sterile part of New Hampshire, about 50 miles 
northwest of Boston, there were manufactured 
| into starch, for the use of manufacturers, 45,000 
bushels of Potatoes, at 20 cents per bushel, 
'amouning to $9000. 





Temperance in Sheffield, Eng.—At a late Tem- 
perance meeting in Sheffield, in the proceedings 
of which James Montgomery, Esq, the poet, took 
part, Rev. Dr J. Pye Smith, one of the most dis- 
tinguished Biblical scholars in England, at the 
close of his address, said : 

‘ It would be presumptuous in him to say that 
a little wine or malt liquor should not be taken, 
but he trusted his friends would excuse him for 
mentioning his own experience on this subject, 
His chief beverage at present was water and 
milk, He was formerly in the habit of taking 
one or two glasses of wine, but since he had ab- 
stained from it he found that he was much better 
in health and strength, and better able to undergo 
the fatigue of his labors, than he was before. 
He had also known sailors, whose chief beverage 
was tea and coffee, better able to do their work 
than those whodrank ardent spirits, and they were 
always less subject to disease.’ 


Modesty of dress in females.—A spirit of rivalry 
and emulation to excel in dress has frequently 
betrayed females of unquestionable character into 
wearing costumes which their modesty would 
sink from under ordinary circumstances. Ex- 
clusively intent upon their own adornment, they 
do not reflect upon the consequences that may 
result from their appearance in public, It is not 
surprising that the passions of men should be ex- 
cited, and their principles shaken, when, in the 
street, in church, and in short, everywhere, such 
exhibitions are constantly placed beforethem. It 
cannot be doubted but that this cause daily ope- 
rates to the deterioration of public morals and it 
is full time that it should receive the serious at- 
tention of parents and guardians. It has an im- 
mediate influence in lowering the sex in the esti- 
mation of men, since it lessens their reverence 
for persons they would otherwise always look 
upon with deep respect.—.American Encyclopedia. 





Fifty females lately arrived in a vessel from 
Maine, twenty of whom went to Mann’s Factory, 
Franklin, and thirty to Lowell and Nashua. 
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he assures us that he met with the same suc- 
cess.’ 

Dr Pascalis observes ‘I have read the work of 
Mr Jonathan H, Cobb on the culture of silk which 


MR COBB'S MANUAL. ‘is intended by him for a popular manual of in- 


We have been favored with a small treatise en- 
titled ‘4 Manual containing information respecting 
the growth of the Mulberry Tree, with suitable di- 
rections for the culture of silk, in three parts. By J. 
H. Cobb, A.M. Published by direction of his excel- 
lency Gov. Lincon, agreeably to a resolve of the 


Commonwealth. Ostendens hujus muneris usum, 
Vida in Bombyx. Boston. Carter, Hendee and 
Babcoc'. 


a Committee of the Massachusetts Legislature, of 
which Mr Abel Wheeler was Chairman (published 


in N. E. Farmer, vol. ix. page 262) and a resolve ' Jonathan H. Cubb deserves the confidence of the | 


struction and have been much pleased to find that 
it unites brevity with all the most important pre- 
cepts required in that valuable branch of domestic 
produce, Itis also clear and lucid, and free of al! 
accessary details little to be called for within the 
short period of tin necessary to make a silk crop. 
It is evident that Mr Cobb has been many years a 


practical culturist, and could also embrace the in- | 
‘teresting cares of the filature even farther than— 
This Treatise is introduced by an able report of that of making marketable raw silk which is not | 


frequently attended to by the growers,’ * * * 
| I conclude with observing that the work of Mr 


MORUS MUL'ICAULIS. 


Extract of a letter from Mrs A. Parmentier, of the Horticultural Bo- 
tanic Garden, Brooklyn, N. Y. to the Editor of the New England 
Farmer. 

‘I regretted to see in your interesting journal, 
Judge Bue.’s notice on the morus multicaulis, ag | 
fear it will prevent the much desired increase of 
this valuable mulberry. Will you be so good as to 
|state that [ have some imported trees of that kind 
that have stood five years in a very exposed situa- 
tion; and also many budded ones that are in a very 
cold and high place, and have stood two winters 
| Without injury.’ 





Horticultural Hall, ) 
Saturday, November 12. | 
FRUITS EXHIBITED. 
From Messrs D. & C. Landreth, Philadelphia, a 
ibasket of beautiful Echasserie Pears; they rank 
‘among the best fruits of the season. 
From Mr R. ‘Toohey, Waltham, a pear, (name un- 


‘ That his excellency the Governor be requested to public and its circulation should be encouraged.’ | known) erroneously called the ‘ Avorat,’ which is a 


cause to be compiled and printed a concise Man- 
UAL to contain the best information respecting the 


growth of the Mutverry Tree, with suitable di-- 


rections for the culture of Sirk, and that this 
manual be distributed in suitable numbers in 


wealth, 
red he be authorized to draw his warrant on the 
treasury for a sum not exceeding six hundred dol- 
Jars.’ 

‘The importance of the silk culture in a national 
point of view, as well as a useful and profitable 
pursuit of individual industry, is now so well, and 
so universally appreciated that remarks on this 
head would be superfluous. 
confine ourselves to the indication ofthe claims of 


the treatise before us to confidence and patronage. | 


The author remarks in his preface that ‘In pre- 
paring this manual he bas been guided by the per- 
sonal experience which he has had for several 
yearsin the culiure of the mulbery tree, and rear- 
ing of silk worms in the state of Massachusetts.’ 
He also gives a list of the works which he has 
made use of in compiling bis manual, and subjoins 
the recommendation of Mr Peter 8, Du Ponceau, 
aud Dr Felix Pascalis. Mr De Ponceau observes 
that ‘ the works of foreign writers on the cultiva- 
tion of mulberry trees, aud raising of silk worms, 
particularly in the latter, are by no means suited 


to the meridian of this country and are rather cal- 


culated to discourage than instruct our farmers. 


You have with great propriety discarded their ar-! 


tificial heat, thermometers, barometers, hygrome- 


ters, and all these variety of troublesome methods, | 


ininute regulations and useless implements, which 
wake the culture of silk a difficult and intricate 
“science, [see no more difficulty in cultivating 
the mulberry than any other fruit tree; and the 
art of raising silk worms seems to reduce itself to 
a few simple rules easy of observance, I know 
but of one European author who has had the cour- 
age to break through the feiters of habit and preju- 
dice ; and in alate work on the culture of silk, 
published in the German language at Vienna in 
1829, adopted what I cal] the “American system, the 
saine Which your manual recommends, and which 


in fact has been followed in this country for more | 


than 70 years. The author is the Chevalier Von 
Ifeint, an Austrian nobleman, the owner of large 
estates in the imperial dominions. He appears to 
have completely succeeded by foliowing this sim- 
ple American method, and he even ventured to 
raise silk worms on mulberry trees in the open air 


the | 
city of Boston, and to every town in the Common- 
That to defray the expense thus incur- | 


We shall, therefore, | 


' 





Cobbett has just published a work entitled * Ad- 
vice to Young Men, and, (incidentally) to Young 
Women, in the Middle and Higher Ranks of Life.’ 
It is writen in his nervous, characteristic style and 
abounds with good sense and useful suggestions. 
Under the head of * Advice to a Lover’ he gives a 
‘round unvarnished tale of his whole course of love,’ 
‘which is quite amusing, and which we shall re- 
| publish next week. , 


AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 

The annual exhibition and cattle show of the 
| Plymouth County Agricultural Society took place 
}at Bridgewater, on Wednesday the 2d inst. The 
/weather was fine, and the assemblage of people 
|very great, The exhibitions were respectable ; 
|the manulactures, however, were not so numer- 
jous ns heretofore. The pens made a far better 
|any previous anniversary, After a choice of of- 
\ficers and other business, the Society moved in 
|procession from the Academy to the hall of Mr 
| Sampson, escorted by the Bridgewater Band, 
| Where the Farmers’ banquet was served up in an 
}excellence and plenty, accompanied with the pithy 


| toast, the merry joke and cheerful song. At two 


| display of stock, than, we think we have seen at} 


summer pear ripening in August. From the same, 

|some very fine Chaumontelle pears; Beurre d’ Hy- 
ner; among the old varieties this is without hesitation 
the best early winter pear; it exhibits no signs 
}of decay or blight, in the most exposed situations ; 
,its only fault is a disposition to rot before they are 
|quite mellow ; when any indication of this is discoy- 
ered, they can be used for baking, for which purpose 
they are most delicious; when in perfection, they 
will compare with the best of the new varieties we 
are at present acquainted with. 

From Mr Manning, pears called in James Blood- 
good & Co.’s catalogue ‘ Leggett’s fine Winter.— 
They were identified as the Martin Sec of the New 
Duhamel. 

From Joseph Locke, Esq., of Billerica, German 
Muscat Pears. 

From Mr Alexander Younc, Boston, six of his 
large baking pears, weighing 74 lbs; the largest 
weighed 26 ounces ; this 1s no doubt a foreign pear, 
the true name of which is lost—the fruit is reserved 
for a more critical examination at maturity. 

From Messrs Winships, Brighton, a beautiful spe- 
cimen of the new Alpine Strawberry, with runners; 
this variety continues bearing from the earliest of 
the season to the present t:me. 

The season has now arrived when it is requisite to 
suspend the weekly exhibitions of Fruits, &c, till the 
spring ; should however any person have any new or 
valuable late varieties, they are requested to send 
specimens, as they come into eating, to the Hall of 


| 








o’clock they proceeded to the Rey. Mr Hodges’ 
meeting-house, where they listened with much 
satisfaction to an address from the President of the 
| Society, which was as might be expected, altogetls- 
er appropriateand suitable to the occasion. In 
his introduec.ion the speaker, apologized in terms 
of much pleasantry and good humor, for the dry- 
ness of his subject, which was on the bes! mixture 
of soils for vegetable produce. But the remarka- | 
| ble attentiveness of the audience showed in the! 
result that no apology was necessary, ‘The Re- 
| ports of the respective Committees, with the pre- 
\miums awarded to the various competitors, were | 
|next in order, a particular account of which will | 
,be given in the next Memorial, or as soon as may 
ibe together with a list of officers elected.—Ply- 
| mouth Memorial. 


Complaints are made in the Boston papers, that 
jlamps of butter boughtin the market for a pound, 
are found to weigh only thirteen ounces. The 
Boston people should have the market clerks fur- 
nished with a good set of scales and weights, and 
send them forth among the dealers in that glorious 
edible, leta few hundred pounds be confiscated 
to the use and behoof of the city and its officers 
aud the pouvd will soon rise to sixteen ounces. 








on the frontiers of Hungary, 44 deg. N, Lat. ; and 


—U.S. Gaz. 


the Society, for examination. 
In behalf of the Committee. 


The following Chrysanthemums were presented 
by Mr David Haggerston, of Charlestown, for pre- 
mium: 

Superb cluster yellow, 

Tasselled yellow, 

Early blush, 

‘Two-colored red, 

Yellow wartatah, 

Tasselled lilac, 

Golden lotus, 

Dark maroon, 

Quilled flame, 

Flake orange ye'low, Rosea, 

Park’s small yellow, ‘Tasselied white, 

Two plants of the Pancratium Lily, sent to the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society by Mrs Chan- 
ning, were committed to the care of Messrs Hag- 
gerston and Winship. 


R. MANNING. 


Qulled white, 
Lilac and white, 
Starry purple, 
Curled lilac, 
Superb white, 
Orange chanveable, 
Brown purple, 
Quilled lilac, 
Double pink, 


Concord vs. Porlsmouth—We have been pre- 
sented with a common English Turnip, raised on 
the interval Jand in Concord, N. H. beloning to Mr 
John West, which weighs $ tbs. 10 oz., and mea- 
sures but 28 inches in circumference, ‘This rath- 
er beats the turnip shown by MrS. Spinuey, of 
Portsmouth, which weighed 7 1-2 Ibs. aud mea- 
sured 31 3-4 inches.—Traveller. 
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For Sale, 

A first Farm, laying in Dorchester, six miles from the 
old State House, containing 90 acres—consisting of mow- 
ing pasture, orchard and wood; afew acres of it is salt 
marsh, situated at South Boston. 

There is a handsome two story house in good repair, 


| 
| 


j 
| 
| 


finely situated on a hill, having a very commanding | 


prospect of the country, handsomely finished; a large 
barn with an excellent cellar under it for vegetables, 


shed room, piggery, &c, &c; a farm house, nearly new, | 


and ice house—the whole combining as pleasant a situa- 
tion for a gent!eman as can be found in the vicinity ; the 
land is in good heart, and would make an excellent milk 


farm; 60 tons of hay have been cut from it this season, | 
and 10 cows kept on it; itis the farm formerly owned by | 


John Gray, Esq. Price $6,500. 
lars apply at the New England Farmer office. 
Nov. 16. lamtf 
Seeds for Country Dealers. 
Traders in the country, who may wish to keep an as- 
sortment of genuine Garden Seeds for sale, are informed 
they can be furnished at the New England Farmer of- 





fice, No. 504 North Market street, Boston, with boxes | 


containing a complete assortment of the seeds mostly 
used in a kitchen garden, on as favorable terms as they 
ean be procured in this country, neatly done up in small 
papers, at 6 and 12 cents each—warranted to be of the 
growth of 1831, and of the very first quality. ORNaA- 
MENTAL FLOweER SEeEps will be added on the same 
terms, when ordered, as wellas Pras, Beans, EARLY 
and Sweet Corn, &e, of different sorts. 

7 The seeds vended at this establishment, are put up 
on an improved plan, each package being accompanied 


with short directions on its management, and packed in | 
the neatest style.—Traders’are requested to call and ex- | 


amine for themse!ves. Nov. 12. 








Flooring Boards, &ec, 

Of hard Southern Pine, or Eastern White Pine, fur- 
nished to order, ready planed (by steam power) and 
tongued or grooved, of any required dimensions. Quality 
good, and price lower than they can be elsewhere had. 

Apply to E. COPELAND, Jr, 65, Broad street. 











Stray Cow, 
Strayed from South Boston, on Friday the 11th inst., 
alarge brown or biindle Cow. She has a rope round 
her horns, and has holes bored through the tips of her 
horns; gives milk out of three teats only, milks very 
hard. Whoever will return said Cow, or give informa- 
tion where she may be found, shall be suitably reward- 
ed by HALL J. HOW, at 59 Kilby street. 
Boston, Nov. 15th, 1831. 


Nov. 16. 








ONIONS WANTED. 

A fair price wil! be paid for 200 bushels of Onions, viz. 
100 bushels Yellow, 50 do. White Portugal, 50 do. Large 
Deep Red,-—all to be large selected roots, the quality pure, 
and to be delivered immediately. Apply to J. B. Russet, 
Agricultura! Warehouse, Boston. 





Grape Vine Planis, 

For sale at the garden of S. G. Perkins, in Brookline, 
on the most favorable terms. The plants mav be seen 
and purchased at the Garden at any time ; or orders may 
be left with Mr Perkins at his office, corner of State and 
Congress streets. 

The vines are from one to four years old, in fine order, 
with wood enough of this year’s growth attached to 
most of the plants to make a dozen or more vines. 

Chasselas, common white, or Muscadine. 

Chasselas de Fontainblean, or Thomery. 

Chasselas d’Oré, Bar Sur Aube. 

Chasselas, red. 

Chasselas, Muscat. 

Black Hamburg. 

Black Cape. 

Esperione, black. 

Frankendalt, do. 

St Peter’s, do. 

Zenfandel, by some called the Black Prince; the 
bunches produce:! on this vine are very large. 

Isabella. 

Muscat of Alexandria. 

Muscat, red. ° 

Muscat, Grizzley. 

Muscat, white frontenac. 

Muscat, purple. . 

Constantia—the sweetest of all Grapes, and a great 
bearer; the berries contain but one seed generally, and 
sometimes none at all. SAMUEL G. PERKINS. 





For further particu- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Grape Vines. 


/ 


For sale by the Subscriber, at his Garden in Dorches- | 


ter, several varieties of Grape Vines, Scotch Gooseber- ' all 


ries, Altheas, and Forest Trees. 
Black Hamburg, 
Ova! Purple, 
Round Black, 2 to 4 years old—have borne fruit 
White Muscadine, the present year. 
White Chasselas, 
Constantia. 
Black and white Moscatel—one year old. The parent 
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HORTICULTURAL REGISTER. 

, (PUBLISHED IN LoNDON.) 
The Horticultural Register, and General Magazine of 
Useful and Interesting Discoveries connected with 


Among the former are’ Natural History and Rural Subjects, is published m onthly 


in London. Subscriptions received by 


MUNROE & FRANCIS, 


Oct. 26. 127 Washington street. 











PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 








vines are represented to have borne clusters weighing APPLES, russettings, - barrel! 2 50! 3 0 
26 Ibs. | ASHES, pot, first sort, . ton, 112 00115 09 
Barcelona, a beautiful fruit, one year old. Poul. first sort, . “«” |198 00130 59 
Polomino, ) : d | BEANS, white - hushed! 90) 16 
Senn CGested Procured for ine by the Consul at BEEF, mess, 4 - lharrel| 8 50} 9 0 
ee Cadiz, and said to be the most val- Cargo, No. 1 . “ 700) 7 59 
. -«" Peta. } uable Grapes produced in Spain. - Cargo, No. 2 - « | 6 25, 6 5g 
Clarence, or No. 13, a valuable variety, and great RUT PER, inspected, No. 1,new, - pound.) 14 Ig 
b ) CLIEESEL, new milk, © “ 6, 4 
earer. | Skimmed milk, - 4 3) 0 
Isabella, | FLAXSEED, de | 119! 180 
— Native. /PLOUR, Bahimore, Howard-street, - barrel.) 5 75} . 0; 
and, ienesee - | “« | 6@ 
With many other sorts. Alexandria, ° “ | 5 75} 5 al 
Orders for any quantity of the above will be promptly Balumore, wharf, - “ | 650) 57 
| executed, on application by mail, or otherwise, at the | GRAIN, Corn, Northern, | - (bushel 68) % 
| Garden, or at 74 Congress street. | owe Southern Yellow, — - he | = 83 
. » JI&, ° ie 
Oct. 5. Bt ZEBEDEE COOK, Jr. | Barley, 5h ew | 90 10? 
he | Oats, “alll 44 5 
White ig aa —— ™ ie | MAY. > | ewe | 60| 7 
For sale by J. B. Russell, No. 52 North arket | 110G’S LARD, first sort, new, - | ewt, | 980) 10 9° 
Street, Boston-— ’ ‘ HOPS, Ist quality, - « | 11 00) 13 00 
A few dozen genuine White Antwerp Raspberry | LIME, - |ecask.| 1 00) 1,95 
Bushes, packed in moss, price $1.50 per dozen. Also aj PLAISTER PARIS retails at - | ton, | 300) 3% 
few Double Flowering Almonds, Strawberries, Rose | PORK, clear, - \barrel.| 16 00) 17 00 
Bushes, Syringas, Grape Vines, &c, &e. Nov. 9. ne | ‘ee F4 be . . 4 
= argo, No, I, “6 0 0 
Fruit Trees, SEEDS. Herd’s Grass, ° seal 200| 2 25 
Peach—Penr—Apple and Cherry Trees, very thrifty, rt caeng nt A - | ~ | “I + 
and in fine order for setting, for sale at Wm. Buckmins- | -paptLOW, tried, | “ ro | 800) 850 
ter’s Nursery, in Framingham. 4 Nov. 9. WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - omeal 63| 65 
ees nee 7 or mixed with Saxony, j a | 70) 75 
Wanted, | eriuo, three fourtas washed, | | 52) 55 
Vol. 3 of the New England Farmer, bound or unbound, a ginal, - . 50) S 
for which a fair price will be paid. Apply at this office. Saadees Washed’ . tw | ia 4 
Nov. 16. ee Sh tte Fy ce Pulled superfine, cs * 62| 63 
Jewelry, Watches and Fancy Goods. Sr Lamb's, - | 2 = = 
WM. M. WESSON, No. 105 Washington Street, 34, 4 “0 49 43 
Boston, is constantly supplied with a good assortment Ist Spinning, = 29! 30 
of Watches, Silver and Plated Ware, Jewelry, Cutlery, —e es 
Trays of all kinds, Fancy Goods, §c, &c, which he will . PROVISION MARKET. 
dispose of at as low arate as can be purchased in the BEEF, best pieces, — > \pound 8 1” 
city. ([7 Watches repaired and warranted. PORK, tresh, best pieces, oe ist 6 8 
j : whole hogs, “ bh 6 
New England Farmer’s Almanac for 1832, i Pid Bod 6! b 
Just published by J. B. Russell, at .the office of the | pouLTRY IM, | ai 9 
New Eugland Farmer, 52, North MaPket Street, anc BUTTER, keg and tub, a 191 + 
Carter. Hendee & Babcock, Washington Street, the Lump, best, a | 12 99 
New Englant Farmer’s Almanac, for 1832,by T. G | EGGS, = | |demen| 18 92 
Frssenpen, Editor of the New England Farmer—the | MEAL, Rye, retail -" {bushel 62 a4 
Astronomical calculations by Ropert T. Paine, Esq. ia Juchan, retail, ei #2 84 
ae * 2 oo So —! P ITATOES, - b - | “e 37 40 
European Leeches. CIDER, (according to quality] Inarret.| 3 00] 4 00 





The subscriber has made such arrangements abrosd 
as toenable him to be constantly supplied with the gen- 
tine medical Leech. All orders will receive promptat 
tention. EBENEZER WIGHT, 

46, Milk street, opposite Federal-st., Apothecary. 

August 8. eoptf 


Buckthorns, 

Gentlemen in want of this valuable plant for live 
fences can have young quicks about 34 feet high, for 
$3 per hundred, and plants 24 feet high, for $2,50 per 
hundred, by leaving their orders at the office ot the New 
England Farmer. They are raised in the vicinity of 
Boston, are in the very finest order, and will be well 
packed. A small charge will be added for freight. 

Nov. 2. 








Cobb’s Treatise on Silk, 

Just published, and for sale at the Agricultural Ware- 
house and Seed Store, No 504 North Market street, 

A Manual, containing information respecting the 
Growth of the Mulberry Tree, with suitable Directions 
for the Culture of Silk—In three parts—with colored en- 
cravings. By J.H.Cosn, A. M. Published by direc- 
tion of His Excellency Gov. Lincoln, agreeably to a 
Resolve of the Legislature of Massachusetts, Price 374 
cents. Oct. 26. 


Nov. 2. epim 




















Bricuron Marxrt—Monday, Nov. 14, 
[Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot. } 
_ At Market this day 2362 Beef Cattie, 875 Stores, 3087 
Sheep, and 2351 Swine.—825 Swine were reported last 
week. 

Paicrs.— Beef Cattle—Market not quite so brisk, but 
about the same prices were obtained. Our quetations 
will be about the same; extra $5 25, prime $5, good 4 
a 450, thin 8a 4. 

Barrelling Cattlk—Mess $3 87,No. 1,337; No. 2, 
275 a 3. 

Stores—Sales about the same as last Monday; two 
years old, $10a 15; yearlings, 6 a 9. 

Working Oxen—A number of sales were cffected~ 
price unknown. 

Cows and Culves—{n demand, particularly good ones, 
A few ordinary only, were at market. 

Sheep—Dull ; sales slow—we noticed lots sold at 1 75, 
2, 2 25, 2 33, 2 50, and wethers 2 48, 2 50, 3, and 3 25. 

Swine—Market continues full and but few sales were 
effected ; many hundreds will probably be sold tomorrow. 
We noticed 1 lot of 100, two thirds barrows, selected, at 
“3; one lot of 120, more than half barrows, at 4c. ; a lot 
of 150 at 4c. Atretail, 4 for sows, 5 for barrows. 
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The following extracts are from a small pamphlet lately repub- 


lished by Lilly & Wait, and Carter & Hendee, entitled 
KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE, 
OR, THE PLAIN 
WHY AND BECAUSE. 

Why is port wine astringent and slightly rough ? 

Because of the husks with which it is colored. 
The husk is, however, capable of communicating 
but a light color ; when the red is deep, it is artifi- 
cial, and a deep red color is never a desirable quality. 

Why is port wine most commonly exported in full 


pipes ? 
Because port being of a strong and full body, and 





containing much mucilaginous extractive matter, they will come out, and work up through the sand | 


the secondary fermentation is quickened by the 
greater bulk of the fluid, and the wine is thus most 
effectually mellowed in large vessels. 

Why are brandied port wines of inferior quality ? 

Because the original wines being of inferior 
growth, would not bear sea-carriage without some 
preparation, and the shipper is forced to mix them 
with brandy, which, though it may prevent them 
from spoiling, renders them otherwise worse than 
before, as it destroys what little flavor they origi- 
naly possessed. 

Why is the blackthorn or sloe important in the tricks 
of trade ? 

Because, by some knavish dealers, the leaves 
are used to adulterate and to give a rough flavor 
to tea ; the berries of the sloe likewise enter pretty 
largely into the composition of much of the wine 
that is miscalled port. 

The following is stated, by a London chemist, 
to be an analysis of a cheap commodity, sold under 
the denomination of port wine: spirit of wine, 3 
oz. ; cider, 14 0z.; sugar, 14 0z, ; alum, 2 seru- 
ples; tartaric acid, 1 scruple ; strong decoction of 
logwood, 4 oz, 

Why are deep cellars cool in summer and warm in 
winter ? 

Because of the earth conducting heat but slow- 
ly, and frosts penetrating it but a few inches, 

Why are some fruits improved in sweetness by 
drying or half withering on the trees 2 

Because their watery parts thus exhale, and the 
sugar is virtually increased in quantity. 

Why should grapes hang on the vine until they are 
perfectly ripe ? 

Because unripe bunches never get any riper after 
they are gathered. 

Why should grapes be ealen soon after they are 
gathered 2 


Because, unlike other fruits, grapes do not im-| 


prove in flavor after gathering. 

Why should the crowns be removed from ripe pine- 
apples 2 

Because, when suffered to remain, they live 
upon the fruit till they have sucked out all the 
goodness. 

Why does an apple, when cut, first appear white, 
and after a time brownish ? 

Because a ferinentation arises from the rest of 
the fruit absorbing the oxygen of the atmosphere ; 
the apple having previously been, by its tough skin, 
protected from the contact of the air.—Donovan. 

Why should raspberries be eaten from the bush ? 

Because their flavor is the most fleeting of all 
fruit. Even a few hours will diminish it, and on 
the bush the flavor does not continue above two 
or three days when gathered, the flavor is almost 
entirely gone. 


Why has the barberry been banished from the 
hedgerows of England, where it formerly grew in 
great abundance ? 

Because it was generally believed to be injuri- 
ous to the growth of corn. This belief has been 
treated as a vulgar prejudice ; but the fructifica- 
tion of the barberry is incomplete, unless the sta- 
mens be irritated by insects, when the filaments 
suddenly contract towards the germ, The flowers 
are therefore, by a beautiful arrangement of nature 
peculiarly attractive to insects ; and thus barberry 
may become injurious to neigbboring plants. 


Why are chestnuts best preserved through winter 
in sand ? 
Because, ifthere be any maggots inthe chestnuts, 











to get alr. 

| Wh y is fern preferable to straw for the bed between 
the layers of fruit ? 

Because it does not impart that musty flavor 
which is so often produced by the straw, 

Why are the autumnal fruits, as plums, pears, &c, 
| more crude and indigestible than those of summer ? 
| Because, in part, of the state of the constitution, 
Thus, at the commencement of summer, the sys- 
‘tem is more nerved and braced by the atmosphere 

of winter and spring, and by the drier food which 
necessity obliges us to take at those seasons ; so 
that the cooling fruits of summer are wholesome 
| from their opening the bowels, &c. But it is not 
| wonderful that a continuance of watery and innu- 
| tritious food like’fruit, should, towards the autumn, 
produce debility in constitutions partly predisposed 
‘to it, by the continual and relaxing heat of the 
| summer months, 
| Why should juicy vegetables be kept in heaps in 
damp places ? 
| Because they are then preserved moist, but if 
spread out, the air soon causes them to shrivel. 

Why are the turnip, the radish, and the cabbage, 
| considered very wholesome ? 

Because of their high antiscorbutic powers, 
which depend upon a certain acrid volatile oily 
principle. This is particularly abundant in the 
/seeds of mustard, and the roots of horse-radish ; 
land in less deggee in scurvy grass and the roots of 
ithe radish, Plants of this order are also believed 
to possess diuretic and diaphoretic properties ; and 
they are always eatable when their texture is suc- 
-culent and watery, as in the roots of the radish 
and turnip, and in the leaves of the cabbage tribe. 
— Loudon. 

Why are kitchen vegetables, as peas, French beans, 
| &c, sometimes difficult to boil soft ? 

Because of the great quantity of gypsum imbib- 
ed during their growth, and not on account of the 
coolness of the season, or rains, as has been gene- 
rally supposed: to correct this, throw a small 
quantity of subcarbonate of soda in the saucepan 
with the vegetables, the carbonic acid of which 
will seize upon the lime in the gypsum, and thus 
free the vegetables from ‘its influence, 

Why should potatoes and similar roots be stored 
with the earth adhering to them ? 

Because they are thus kept damp, whereas by 
removing the earth, the little fibres by which it is 
retained are wounded, and the evaporating surface 
is increased. 

Why are potatoes the most nourishing of all vege- 
tables 2 














Because of the quantity of starch they contain. 
|Salop, tapioca, and sago, chiefly consist of starch, 
and are proportionately nutritious, 


ne 


FRUIT TREES. 


For sale at the Kenrtck Nurseriks, in 
| NewTon, near Boston, a most extensive ag- 
| sortment of Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, 
H herries, Apricots, Nectarines, Almonds, 
Mulberries, Quinces, Raspberries, Gooseber- 
ry and Currant bushes, Grape Vines of the best foreign 
sorts, and 25 finest varieties of Strawberries, including 
the most rare, productive and esteemed. 
Also about 40 varieties of the most hardy ornamental 

trees*’and shruts, and superb hardy roses, including Silver 
| Firs, varieties of Spruce, Flowering Horse Chesnuts, 
Flowering Catalpas, Mountain Ash with beautiful clus. 
ters of red berries in autumn and winter, Purple Acacia, 
| Three Thorned and Thornless Acacia, Butternuts, Ailan- 
thus or tree of Heaven, Elms, American and Scotch, 
| Sugar Maples, Weeping Willows, do. do. Napoleon from 
St Helena tree, Honeysuckles. Many cf the above sorts 
of trees of extra sizes, for ornamenting highways and 
commons, 

| Wuire Murperries, genuine sort for silk worms, 
by the 100 or 1000 for Plintations. 
| Isapenia and Carawsa Grape Vines, either singly 
| or at reduced prices by the 100 or 1000. 
| Cuina Roses, CHines—e CHRYSANTHEMUMS, Gp- 
| RANEUMS, &c. &c. 


| 

Written orders addressed either to Joun or WiLLIAM 
| Kenrick, Newron, are regularly received by the 
{daily mail, and will be promptly attended to, or they 
may if more convenient be left with J. B. Russell, at the 
New England Farmer office, where also, catalogues may 
be obtained gratis on application. But purchasers are in- 
vited when convenient to call and examine the trees, &c, 
for themselves, and make their own selections ; but when 
this is not convenient, then«let them forward their or- 
ders, relying that the very best possible selection will be 
made for them. Trees when destined for a distant place, 
are carefully packed either in clay or moss, and mats, 
and delivered whenever ordered in Boston free of any 
charge for transportation. eptD1 Oct. 19. 


(> Ammunition 
Ot the best quality aud lowest prices, for sporting— 
constantly for sale at COPELAN D'S POW DER STORE, 
6+ Broad Street. 
N.B. If the quality is not found satisfactory, it may 
be returned, and the money willbe retunded Jan. 








Pear Seedlings. 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52 
North Market Street— 

Pear SEEDLINGs, of vigorous growth, and prom- 
ising appearance, raised within six miles of Boston, in 
fine order for nurseries—the largest size are from 18 to 
24 inches in length, the whole plant; price $10 per 
thousand ; the second size from 12 to 18 inches in length, 
price $5 per thousand. They will be suitably packed 
as wanted, for transportation to any distance. Oct. 19. 





Binding. 

Subscribers to the New England Farmer are informed 
that they can have their volumes neatly half bound and 
lettered, at 75 cts. per volume, by leaving them at the 
Farmer office. Aug. 3. 








Published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from thetime of subscribing, are entitled to a de- 
duction of fifty cents. 

(> No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 
Printed for J. B. Russet, by I. R. Burts—by whom 
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